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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 202.) 

“We had a sweet season of retirement in the 
evening with the little flock at our comfortable 
quarters; they are a lovely set of girls, and 
favored with great advantages, in being under 
the superintendence of such Friends as W. and 
E. Tuke. 

“We paid a very interesting visit to our 
valuable Friends, Lindley and Hannah Mur- 
ray: he is in a debilitated state of health, hav- 
ing been for a long time unable to walk or 
stand upright, except at a few intervals; at 
present his speech is so affected that he only 
whispers; yet he looks well, and has a counte- 
nance that would cheer one, indicating where 
he dwells, and what consolation is the source of 
his support. He cannot now attend meetings, 
but rejoices to see his friends, as they well may 
to see him, for indeed it felt to me that the Son 
of Peace was there, and had sanctified those 
dispensations which would otherwise be hard 
tobear. In a season of retirement after tea, 
we were favored to experience true Christian 
fellowship, and our intercourse was attended 
with feelings that are precious, even in the 
retrospect. 

“Second-day, Tenth Month ist. We left 
York, Henry and Mabel Tuke going on with 
us to Leeds, where we arrived in the afternoon. 
The appointed public meeting was held at six 
o'clock, in one of the most commodious houses 
T have seen ; it is a new one, calculated to con- 
tain twelve hundred persons, and at this time 
was thought to be nearly full, and a precious 
season it proved. 

“Dear Sarah Lees met us here, and was firat 
and well concerned to draw the attention of 
the people to that quietness which is so requis- 
ite a8 a preparation for acceptable worship. 
Henry Tuke spoke afterwards, on the subject 
of feeding the multitude, and I believe the sub- 
sequent labor was thus made easier: indeed it 
was scarcely labor in this meeting, compared 
with what is often the case, for the minds of 
the people seemed so like prepared ground, 
that if a little seed was handed by the good 
Husbandman it felt pleasant work to drop it, 
and I trust all that fell that night will not be 
ost. I have since heard that there are many 
serious persons in this town; and within about 
& year past, I think seven united to our Society 
fom among the Methodists. It was remarka- 
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ble that the line of expression ran mostly to- 
wards such as were under Divine visitation, but 
had not attained to a settlement in religion. 

“ After the dispersion of the public meeting, 
Friends were requested to remain, and here 
labor was experienced ; but in the Gospel, be- 
cause love was the covering, which induced 
‘ plainness of speech,’ and led to pour forth 
humble supplication. 

“Third-day, 2nd. Parting with dear H. and 
M. Tuke, we set forward to an appointed meet- 
ing at Bradford, which proved a low exercising 
time; in the afternoon dear Sarah Hustler took 
us in a carriage to Keighley, where we lodged 
at an inn: next morning we took leave of this 
precious young woman 8. H., and went on to 
Settle. Having felt about this place before 
seeing it, we had a meeting appointed and no- 
tice circulated, so that with Friends and others 
a considerable number were assembled by six 
o'clock, and we were favored with a solemn op- 
portunity. 

“ Our kind friends John and Mary Birkbeck 
accompanied us next day to Kendal, which we 
reached in time for the Select Meeting, and 
were kindly received by John Wilson. 

“On Sixth-day the Quarterly Meeting was 
held, and mercifully owned by the spreading 
of the holy Wing; though the last meeting for 
worship, at six in the evening, was an exercis- 
ing season, I thought owing to the lukewarm- 
ness of many, and revolting of others. In both 
these general meetings life felt in a state of op- 
pression, but much honest labor was bestowed. 
Alice Rigge, a mother in Israel, was engaged 
in a lively manner, and Anthony Mason, who 
is bright and fruitful at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven, cried aloud to the careless ones. 

“ Seventh-day was mostly occupied in calling 
on Friends—one sick in body, several so in 
mind; and among individuals here, as in many 
other places, the precious life is buried in visi- 
ble things. 

“First-day, 7th. We went nine miles to 
Windermere, where a meeting is held twice in 
the year on a fixed day, chiefly on account of 
the people who live about there and incline to 
attend. Sarah Wilson and several other Friends 
from Kendal, accompanied us; I believe it 
was felt by every sensible mind to be a solemn, 
favored season; the extension of Gospel love 
being evident to those assembled, concerning 
some of whom there is no doubt with me, the 
declaration of our Lord will in his own time be 
accomplished, ‘ them also I must bring.’ 

“ We returned to Kendal to dinner, and hav- 
ing mentioned to Friends there our view of 
having a public meeting in the evening, we 
found notice had been given. It was largely 
attended, and though the people did not seem 
so like the prepared, or thirsty ground, as in 
some other places, there was a solemn covering 
felt increasingly to prevail over the assembled 
company; and as there was an endeavor sim- 
ply to move and minister in the ability received, 
spiritual harmony was maintained, and the sea- 
son graciously owned ; so that for this renewed, 
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unmerited favor, we had cause to make the 
return of praise to Him who is forever worthy. 

“ After this the springs of nature were so run 
down, that it seemed needful to rest a day for 
winding up again; we therefore indulged part 
of Second-day, and went to dine with George 
and Deborah Benson and their large family, 
and called to see Robert Dodgson, a valuable 
man in a very declining state of health, but 
with a mind, I believe, resigned, and in good 
measure prepared to be unclothed, if such be 
the Divine will; it was consoling thus to feel 
in our sitting with him, which I hope was mu- 
tually refreshing. After tea, at George Braith- 
waite’s, where many kind Friends met us, a 
peculiarly solemn stillness occurred, not from 
any plan, but like the wind blowing where, and 
how it listeth; and hearing the sound thereof, 
we were sweetly gathered into pure silence, 
under which covering S. W. supplicated for 
continued preservation, and I thought the feel- 
ing of solemnity was thereby increased; she 
has appeared only a few months in ministry. 
Several others were engaged in testifying to 
the Truth, as it is in Jesus, and I was ready to 
hope it might be the termination of labor in 
this field; but hearing of the usual meeting day 
being on the morrow, began to fear that we 
might not be liberated, and so it proved. 

“Third-day was truly one of close exercise, 
but by an endeavor to owe no man anything, 
I hope there was a clearing honestly out of this 
place, and was truly glad we remained. In 
this, as well as other instances, I found the use 
of a companion, for I should have tried to es- 
cape this meeting, if she had not been earnest 
fur staying. 

“ We went fifteen miles that afternoon, and 
on Fourth-day morning proceeded to Penrith, 
where a meeting had been appointed for eleven 
o’clock ; most of the members were supposed 
to be present, and it was upon the whole, satis- 
factory. There, as in other parts, the life of 
pure religion is low, but it is consoling that a 
few are preserved living, and exercised on ac- 
count of the spiritually dead; and I doubt not 
but the baptisms of these are in degree avail- 
ing; that their prayers and alms-deeds come 
up as a sweet memorial before the throne, and 
find gracious acceptance. We spent the after- 
noon with Friends named Ritson, who enter- 
tained us in true kindness. 

“ Fifth-day, the 11th. Rode eighteen miles 
to Carlisle, where, next morning, we had an 
appointed meeting for Friends, but apprehend 
all the members were not there; it was a low, 
exercising time. We did not feel satisfied to 

roceed before First-day, and spent part of 
ee in social intercourse with our friends. 
We lodged with dear Mary Richardson, who 
is lively in spirit, and peaceful, though she 
has has had to partake of a bitter cup in the 
form of domestic affliction; she bears up won- 
derfully, and says her mind was prepared for 
something trying before her return from Ire- 
land. 

“ First-day, 14th. Attended the usual meet- 
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ing at Carlisle, which was large, most of those 
in profession with Friends, and many not so, 
being present. It was a truly laborious time, 
and long before the spring of liberty opened ; 
but when it did, relief of mind was mercifully 
obtaired, through an endeavor to discharge 
manifested duty. Here, as well as in other 
places, much rubbish is in the way, and there 
are but few builders; while it is to be feared 
the strength of some burden bearers is decayed. 
There feels a little life, but a deal of death, so 
that the baptism of the living is deep, and no 
doubt the query often arises, ‘ What advanta- 
geth it us if the dead rise not?” 

“ The uncertainty of our continuance in mu- 
tability was at this season very awful tu my 
mind, and the necessity of preparation to mix 
with redeemed spirits in the kingdom of purity 
renewedly impressed. To draw from these sol- 
emn considerations, to present other objects to 
the active mind of man, and centre in that 
which gives temporary ease, remains the busi- 
ness of the great adversary of our soul’s happi- 
ness; and, alas! how has he prevailed to the 
irretrievable loss of many preciously visited 
minds. I thought I was favored to dip a little 
into a painful scnse of these things; and were 
all not only to dip into them, but dwell under 
the impressions which are at times mercifully 
made upon their hearts, more hope might be 
encouraged of the restoration of our Zion than 
there now seems ground for. The meeting con- 
cluded under a humbling and thankful sense 
of unmerited regard; and we proceeded to 
Sykeside, near Kirk-Levington, where there is 
a little settlement of Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


ganatteanetieliiitaiatnianetoisnes 
§. Morris and J. E. Rhoads’ Travels in Japan. 
(Continued from page 196.) 

At Gifu, a place to instruct blind men in the 
art of message, is another institution under 
Christian care. A form of the human frame 
made by a native artist, has the course of the 
veins, etc., marked on it by projections readily 


small coin in the offertory, went through thei 
devotions with more or less zeal according ty 
the devotedness of their minds. Six or eight 
at a time were sometimes thus engaged. 4 
poor woman, who proved to be blind, led bya 
boy, with a pack at her back and straw waragis 
on her feet, prayed loud and long. We sup 
posed she had come on a pilgrimage, and way 
very importunate to have her desire granted, 
Two stalwart men, said to be wrestlers, pitched 
in their rin and quickly went through the 
motions. Many carried rosaries, on which to 
count their prayers. At another shrine, a man 
and woman were in an apartment with a priest 
who was praying for their deceased friend or 
relative. A stake three feet long, with writing 
on it, was given them to carry to the grave we 
supposed. Nuns in light colored robes wer 
taking their part; several together chanted 
before the great temple. At one shrine, lovers 
tied small folded pieces of white paper to the 
bars of the grating with the thumb and little 
finger of one hand. 

Nothing brings us to realize the character of 
idolatry more fully than these scenes. 

Buddha had twelve disciples, one of whom 
proved a bad fellow, and his image is kept owe § og | 
side the temples. He is painted red. Those 
who have pains or aches, rub the part of the 
image corresponding to the place of their ail 1 
ments, and then rub themselves. We sawa § for 
number thus engaged. Vice is found in close § dre 
proximity to the temple, and a gaily dressed § the 
girl was among the worshippers. As sheturned § jn 
away she addressed a young man whose coum Fg 
tenance indicated he might be on the same level. § gtr 
Money changers who furnished the small coins § off 
for the offerings to those whose pieces were too 
large, and others having a view to profit, were for 
on hand. | 

Amidst all the superstition, as Dr. Albrecht § th, 
said, we may suppose sincere and acceptable ca 
prayers are offered by those who feel their soul’s i 
needs, and are ignorantly worshipping (to them) M 
an unknown God. 801 


ner of twostreets. People were constantly com- 
ing in. Approaching the front of the shrine, 
the hands were clapped loudly and by some a 
bell was rung to call the attention of the Deity, 
the hands clasped as in the posture of prayer, 
the head reverently bowed and silent prayer 
made. People passing about their business, as 
appeared by the packages they carried, women 
with children, and those who had left their homes 
for the purpose, were among the worshippers. 

In the evening one of the teachers of the girls’ 
school called, and it was arranged that we should 
attend their religious exercises next morning at 
7.30. 

Our hostess piloted us to the door, where our 
friend of the evening before took charge of us 
and we were introduced to some of the other 
teachers. 

A man is at the head of the school, who in- 
terpreted for S. M., allowing him to say all he 
had to speak first, and then rendering it in 
Japanese. We were shown over the buildings, 
and then conducted to the Men’s College build- 
ings. A young Japanese teacher, who was at 
liberty, took us in charge, showing the indus- 
trial work in pottery, the laboratories and some 
fine chemical apparatus, the museum, library, 
etc. There are 565 men and boy students, 72 
girls, and 13 women training for nurses in the 
Doshisha Hospital. Total, 650. The Hospital 
is in charge of Dr. Berry, a graduate of Jefier- 
son College, Philadelphia. We found him a 
thoroughly Christian man, well up in medical 
knowledge, and efficient in his management, if 
the method and neatness of every department 
were an indication. A head nurse trains the 
students in that line. Dr. Berry told us, those 
who are not Christians highly valued a Christian 
nurse, as being more reliable than others in the 
sick room. 

We could not but believe that Neesima’s work 
in founding the Doshisha has been blessed, and 
will be blessed so long as those who conduct it 
are true to the principles that guided its foun- 
dation. 


























































































































traced by the fingers, which guides the learner} A young man from the Government College} Our friends may think us not justified in Li 
to the parts needing manipulation. Sixty or | had invited us to meet the Young Men’s Chris- | spending our time in seeing such sights, and yet tel 
more are expected to enter when the equipment | tian Association in the afternoon, at the house | we feel there is nothing we have heard or wit 
of the institution is complete. Several afflicted | of Dr. Gulick, one of the Professors. Some | nessed that lets us so intimately into the relig- al 
people are still supported and nursed in a hos-| twenty or more came together, and as they | ious condition of the people. he 
pital fitted up last year. could understand English, no interpreter was| Kyoto may be considered the Rome of Budd- lo 
On reaching Kioto, Dr. Albrecht of the | needed, which is a great relief. S. M. addressed | hism in Japan. m 
Doshisha, met us at his door, and we quickly | them in a way suited to those who had accepted| _It is said the priests have resorted to the same fa 
felt ourselves as much at home as it could be} Christianity. Suspecting there were some pres- | methods for teaching their religion as are prac x 
possible among strangers; our good friends in| ent who had not, I endeavored to set before | ticed by the Missionaries—preaching, teaching a 
Tokye seeming to know where to send us to find | them the way in which they were to come to] First-day schools, etc. Some of the Buddhist 5 
congenial people. Our quarters are adjoining | Christ and have the evidence of the truth of his} sects teach future rewards and punishments, 8 
the grounds of the Doshisha Girls’ School, and | religion; setting himself forth as the Truth and| and some degree of morality. Their golden fi 
near the men’s college. The whole, including | the Way. rule says, “You should do nothing to others t! 
hospital, etc, occupy nearly thirty acres, and| In Dr. Gulick, we found another with whonr| you would not have them do to you.” t 


are advantageously situated, with the old palace 
grounds of large extent in front, and open temple 
grounds in the rear. Our walk led us through 
the spaces around the palace formerly occupied 
by Daimios’ residences, but now kept as parks. 
The palace is surrounded by walls and the 
publicis excluded. Evil influences were thought 
to come from the northeast, and for this reason 
that corner of the walls was not built out square, 
but the angle is turned inwards. For the same 
reason a monastery had been established on the 
mountains in that direction. The monks be- 
coming powerful, and using their influence in 
a way disagreeable to the Mikado, he at length 
sent an army by a circuitous route and cleared 
out their whole establishment. 

That Buddhism is still active, we had a proof 
by what was going on at a shrine near the cor- 





we could feel freedom and satisfaction. 

Tenth Month 15th.—This morning Dr. Al- 
brecht took us to see the temple on the moun- 
tain sides near the city. Here we saw Budd- 
hism in full blast. Temples and their grounds 
stretch for two miles and over along the hills. 
We had scen the Friars along the streets ring- 
ing a small bell at the house-doors and receiv- 
ing alms in a cup as they passed around. Large 
numbers of priests were walking with shaved 
heads. One of the large temples was built 801 
A. D., and is the most gorgeous in its decorations 
of any we have seen; abundance of gilt orna- 
mentation being displayed. Candles and in- 
cense were burning, and priests prepared to 
receive the offerings of the worshippers; al- 
though early in the day, these were already 
numerous. They stood without, and putting a 


Notwithstanding the impression we had re 
ceived that the old religion was very much on } 
the wane, we thus found it to be a lively = 8 
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I 







in Kyoto. There are some 1300 temples 
hundreds of priests. Two large edifices neat 
the railroad station are now in course of eree 
tion. We saw large coils of rope, made of the ( 
hair of women that they gave for the purpose, 1 
that have been used in hauling or hoisting tim 
bers for these buildings. | 

Southwest of Nagoya there is a range of | 
mountains, similar to most we have seen lt | 
shape, but almost bare of vegetatjon. The soil 
appears to be somewhat barren and easily 
washed. Approaching Kyoto we passed neff 
the shores of Biwa, the largest lake in Japat 
A canal is being constructed to connect it with 
the ocean. 
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In Kyoto we saw more women at hard labor 
than farther north. Hitched by ropes, they as- 
sisted men in hauling drays about the streets; 
and further south were helping to harvest rice 
and pick cotton. Large fields of the latter are 
more noticeable than in the north. Much cot- 
ton cloth is spread out on the ground to bleach. 
Ploughs drawn by an ox or cow were first no- 
ticed. They are of rude construction. At Osaka 
more manufacturing by steam power is done 
than in any other city. Machinery has been 
imported for cotton spinning, ete. [ron work, 
including ship building is carried on, and the 
Mint possesses the finest of engines and tools for 
coining money. 

When writing of the Doshisha, I failed to 
state that the cost of a girl’s board and tuition 
averages about five yen per month; that of a 
boy seven yen. Many of the young men-have 
to make their own way, while the girls are likely 
to belong to wealthier families. The education 
of girls is generally not thought necessary, ex- 
cept in family duties and etiquette. 

At Kobo, Tenth Month 16th.—Expecting 
some of the missionaries to call, we remained 
quietly at the boarding house. Pretty soon one 
of the Swedes came along as we stood in the 
garden. We found out who he was, and ar- 
ranged to meet his friends in the afternoon. 

We found four women of the Swedes waiting 
for us. They are young and fresh looking, 
dressed in good plain style. With them, as with 
their friends near Tokyo, we had an open time 
in religious communication. They were en- 
couraged to depend on heavenly help and in- 
struction rather than mental training in their 
efforts to spread the Gospel. 

Tenth Month 17th.—We made an early start 
for Yokohama, 90 miles west of Kobe. 

The greatest interest at Yokohama centres in 
the Orphanage, where nearly 200 children are 
cared for by a Christian Japanese named Ishii. 
He undertook it on the same principle as George 
Muller, and has been successful so far, although 
sometimes reduced to very slender allowance. 
Lately when funds were almost exhausted, a 
telegram from Tokyo gave them 15 yen. 

The main room of an old temple is rented, 
and forms the nucleus of the buildings, others 
having been erected near it, some of which be- 
long to the institution. The children work at 
match making, printing, and as barbers. A 
farm is carried on near the town, which furnishes 
some food. It isthe purpose to add other trades, 
as the means to undertake it are furnished. 

Ishii is about twenty-eight years old. He is 
said to live an exemplary life and to have great 
faith; asking and receiving things needful for 
the children, and to support other expenses of 
the asylum. The helplers receive no salaries. 

We met the children in the evening; and S. 
M. told them first the stories of Moses and Jo- 
seph; and then of his Huguenot ancestor, who 
when putin a dungeon, was kept from starving 
by a hen laying an egg daily in the window. 

Tenth Month 18th.—Returaning we reached 
Osaka in the afternoon, and were met by G. 
Woodhull and escorted to his house. We had 
seen him at Hakone. The missionaries in Osaka 
had been invited to his house for a meeting in 
the evening. Seventeen of them came in and 
we had a good opportunity together. They 
seemed solemnized, and one, a Church of Eng- 
land man, expressed his appreciation of what 
was said, before we separated. The Episcopal 


Mission in Osaka is a large one, and several of 


them, men and women, were present. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 205.) 

Tenth Month, 1872.—Our last Yearly Meet- 
ing was rather larger than usual and rather un- 
usually interesting. William Kite and David 
Heston from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were 
in attendance with minutes. No way opened to 
do anything for the Indian natives. Spring- 
field Quarterly Meeting was laid down, which 
was a trial and discouragement to some of us. 

First Month 28th, 1873.—At our last Monthly 
Meeting, I was led to allude to the number of 
elderly Friends abseut, some of whom were rest- 
ing “from their labors” and whose works do 
follow them. Referred to the account of Elisha 
being called to go and accompany Elijah, the 
language of the sons of the prophets to him and 
his reply, his request of Elijah, and their pass- 
ing over Jordan, Elijah being taken up from 
him, and his receiving the mantle as it fell and 
his return again over Jordan. And my desires 
were that those of our dear young Friends who 
had been permitted to journey as with the pro 
pbets of the Lord, might be prepared when they 
should be taken from them to receive their 
mantles, if not a double portion of their spirit, 
that there might continue to be, as of old, pro- 
phets in Israel. 

If solid Friends of Philadelphia and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings and those few faithful ones 
scattered throughout our once highly favored 
Society continue to maintain their standing in 
the Truth, they may yet be comparable to the 
smooth stone cut out of the mountain with- 
out hands which smote upon the image of gold, 
of brass, of iron and of clay and brake them 
in pieces. 

Second Month 12th, 1873.—I have frequently 
thought it might be right for me to make a 
record of several remarkable apparently provi- 
dential occurrences, some of which came under 
my own observation, and others were related to 
me by different individuals. 

Stephen Carpenter, a solid Friend, residing 
in Starksboro’ Quarter, was the owner of a grist 
mill. At one time a miller was employed there 
who was an avowed atheist. Some Friends fre- 
quently passing by the mill on their way to 
meeting, he would remark to his customers, 
“ How foolish the Quakers are to be constantly 
going to meeting and pretending to worship a 
Saviour and a God when there is no God in the 
universe. The world and all that is in it was 
the work of chance, and death is annihila- 
tion.” And he expressed a wish that when he 
should die he might not have a moment’s warn- 
ing, for that would be the end of his existence. 

The mill was propelled by a large overshot 

wheel, the top of which was nearly on a level 
‘with the mill floor. Going one day to look at 
the wheel and stooping down to make his ob- 
servation, his leathern apron caught in the top 
of the wheel, and he was drawn on to it, carried 
over and dashed down upon the rocks below. 
His sudden and dreadful death was an awful 
and solemn warning to the community and con- 
sidered a just judgment upon him for his im- 
piety and blasphemy. “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” 

The above was related to me by my mother, 
S. C.’s daughter, and I well remember seeing 
the place where it occurred, in the early settle- 
ment of the townships a few years before. 

About the time of the division in New York 
Yearly Meeting, Joseph Hoag—as was not un- 
usual with him—came to attend Starksboro’ 
Monthly Meeting. There had been one or two 
short communications, and after a little time 


just let my friends have it any how. 
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he rose with these words: “I wish I knew—I 
wish I knew,” adding, “ and J wish people knew 
when to speak and when to be silent,” enlarging 
upon the call and qualification necessary for a 
true Gospel ministry, which was followed by 
other matter suitable to the state of the meet- 
ing. After meeting, two brothers who came in 
by convincement, their families not being mem- 
bers, were walking pensively along homewards, 
when one of them addressed the other as fol- 
lows: “ What is the matter with thee, Thurston, 
thou seems so shut up, [ can’t get a word out 
of thee?” He replied, “ There is not much the 
matter. I don’t feel like conversing just now.” 
But this did not satisfy the other, who replied, 
“Come, brother, this won’t do; thou art usually 
cheerful and likes to talk about the meeting and 
business. Something has happened. Do tell 
me what is the matter with thee.” “ Well, Ezra, 
if I must tell thee, I am out of patience with 
myself that I let the devil make such a fool of 
me to-day.” “ How is that Thurston?” Did 
Uncle Joseph mean thee in what he said?” 
“Yes, he meant me.” 

“Soon after taking my seat that passage of 
Scripture which I quoted, was presented to my 
mind, and the remarks I made, but the query 
kept running through my mind, ‘I wish I 
knew—I wish [ knew.’ On turning it over I 
thought it would do pretty well, and I would 
Very soon 
thou knows Uncle Joseph rose and told every- 
body what I had been thinking; and I am so 
out of patience with myself that I did let the 
Devil make such a fool of me to-day.” 

I well recollect my Uncle J. H.’s communi- 
cation, and my mother repeating the above ac- 
count as narrated by one of the brothers who 
occasionally appeared in public. 

In the Ausable River, near Peru, N. Y., 
there is a cafion about two miles long,Jand from 
fifty to seventy-five feet in depth. In the early 
settlement of the country, string rails were 
thrown across one of the narrowest places, and 
a bridge laid down. Rather late one dark 
rainy night, a traveller on horseback arrived at 
a tavern not far from one side of the bridge. 
The landlord inquired whence he came, and 
was informed that he came from the other side 
of the river. This the landlord assured him 
could not be, as the planks of the bridge had 
that day been taken up to make repairs, and 
they had not been laid down again. The trav- 
eller said he had certainly crossed the bridge, 
but recollected that on arriving there his horse 
seemed reluctant to go forward, but on urging 
him he walked slowly over. The next morning 
both the men went together to the bridge, and 
were mutually astonished to find that the horse 
had actually walked over on the flattened side 
of a string rail, seventy-five feet above the water 
and rocks below. This account was given me 
when visiting the cafion with some of my rela- 
tives living in Peru. 

When about seventeen years of age, as near 
as I now recollect, I climbed to the hay mow 
in mere sport as I had often done before, and 
ran across the scaffolding over the barn floor. 
A board tilted with me and I fell through, the 

board following after me, and came down at 
full length on my back, but on a few inches of 
clover chaff. Was assisted to the house, being 
mostly injured inwardly, and was nearly recov- 
ered in a few days. The remarkable circum- 
stance connected with my fall was, that a plank 
was placed on the floor edgewise, and I fell 
alongside of it and touched the plank. Had 
my position been different by a few inches I 
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must have been much more seriously injured, 
and had it been at right angles with the plank, 
I should probably have been at least crippled 
for life, if indeed I had survived the fall. It 
appeared to be a providential escape. 

Several years since, J. C. H. (my father-in- 
law), was riding a quiet and safe horse through 
Smithfield. His horse stumbled and threw him 
from the saddle with one foot fast in the stirrup, 
and taking fright from that cause, ran through 
the street. J.C. H.thought there was no escape 
for him, but when his horse had gone three or 
four rods, the boot in the stirrup, which was 
partially worn, parted on the instep, and thus 
liberated him from his perilous condition. He 
was only slightly injured, which was a great 
favor. 

My uncle, E. S. in a similar manner was 
thrown from a horse with one foot still fast in 
the stirrup, and the bridle in his hand, and 
thought his situation hopeless. He spoke quietly 
to the horse, which seemed to understand he was 
in a difficulty, for he stood still until E. S. drew 
himself up by his horse’s side sufficiently to re- 
lease his foot and himself from danger. 

On Lake Champlain serious and sometimes 
fatal accidents occur in the winter to travellers 
crossing on the ice. Frequently the ice will 
become thinned by warmer currents, or other 
causes where it had been safely crossed, and in 
very cold weather it will shrink and breaking 
apart, leave pretty wide cracks like crevasses, 
which being filled with snow, are imperceptible 
after a fresh storm. One instance may serve 
as an illustration. A company of Friends, five 
or six in number, most of them my relatives, 
were crossing the lake in the usual hack which 
was considered safe. When partly over, the 
sleigh suddenly broke through the ice. The 
men sprang out and secured all the women but 
one, who was. thrown into the water and went 
down, and they cleared a space where she might 
rise. There being no current, she slowly rose 
to the surface in the same spot; they caught 
her and drew her out, but respiration had appa- 
rently ceased. In a little time, however, she 
was restored to consciousness. She said she re- 
collected being thrown out into the water; that 
she thought she was being drowned and that 
she bade them all farewell. She said the events 
of her life seemed spread as in a map before 
her. 

Elijah Hoag, my great grandfather and Uncle 
J. Hoag’s father, afterwards a minister, if not 
at the time alluded to, purposing to cross the 
lake on horseback, where it is about three miles 
wide, called at a tavern on the eastern side to 
know whether the ice was safe. Being assured 
that it was, and that people were frequently 
passing over he went forward. He had about 
reached the centre of the lake, when his horse a 
favorite mare, and himself, both went down. 
He sprang from the saddle, and stooping down 
on his hands and knees held his horse’s head 
above the water and ice. Being an active ani- 
mal, she finally sprang out again, but when he 
attempted to rise, he found that the skirts of his 
overcoat were frozen fast to the ice, and that it 
was impossible for him to move. The mare 
seeming to comprehend his helpless condition, 
ran two or three times around him in a circle, 
then started back to the shore at full speed, 
neighing as she ran. On her arriving at the 
tavern riderless, in apparent fright and still 
dripping with water, help was immediately sent 
and he was rescued from his uncomfortable and 
dangerous situation. It is needless to say this 
favorite mare which had shared his danger, con- 













































































THE FRIEND. 
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tinued to share his toils and his stores until life 
became a burden. 


(To be continued.) 


A SONG OF THE BURDEN-BEARER. 


“ Pll drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.” 





Over the narrow foot-path 
That led from my lowly door, 
I went with the thought of the Master, 
As oft I had walked before. 
My heart was heavily laden, 
And with tears my eyes were dim ; 
But I knew I should lose the burden 
Could I get a glimpse of Him. 


It was more than I could carry, 
If I carried it all alone; 

And none in my house might share it— 
Only One on the throne. 

It came between me and pleasure, 
Between my work and me; 

But our Lord could understand it, 
And his touch could set me free. 


Over the trodden pathway, 
To the fields all shorn and bare, 
I went with a step that faltered, 
Anda face that told of care. 
I had lost the light of the morning, 
With its shimmer of sun and dew; 
But a gracious look of the Master 
Would the strength of morn renew. 


While yet my courage wavered, 
And the sky before me blurred, 
I heard a voice behind me 
Saying a tender word. 
And I turned to see the brightness 
Of heaven upon the road, 
And sudden I lost the pressure 
Of the weary, crushing load. 


Nothing that hour was altered, 
I had still the weight of care; 
But I bore it now with the gladness 
Which comes of answered prayer. 
Not a grief the soul can fetter 
Nor cloud its vision, when 
The dear Lord gives the spirit 
To breathe to his will, Amen. 


O friend ! if the greater burdens 
His love can make so light, 

Why should his wonderful goodness 
Our halting credence slight ? 

The litde sharp vexations, 
And the briers that catch and fret, 

Shall we not take them to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet ? 


Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings, too; 
Tell Him the baffled purpose, 
When we scarce know what to do. 
Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in “ Sunday-School Times.” 





HE CARETH FOR THEE. 


“Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth 
for you.”—1 PETER v:7. 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the days are dim ? 
Can He be touched by the griefs I bear, 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair ? 
Around his throne are eternal calms, 

And strong, glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss unruffled by any strife; 

How can He care for my poor life ? 


And yet I want Him to care for me, 

While I live in this world where the sorrows be. 
When the lights die down on the path I take; 
When strength is feeble and friends forsake ; 
And life’s song changes to sobbing prayers— 
Then my heart cries out for a God who cares. 








When shadows hang o’er me the whole day long; 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and wrong; 
When I am not good, and the deeper shade 

Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid ; 

And the busy world has too much to do 

To stay in its course to help me through, 

And I long for a Saviour, can it be 

That the God of the universe cares for me? 


O wonderful story of deathless love! 

Each child is dear to that heart above ; 
He fights for me when I cannot fight ; 

He comforts me in the gloom of night ; 
He lifts the burden, for He is strong ; 

He stills the sigh, and awakens the song ; 
The sorrow that bowed me down He bears, 
And loves and pardons, because He cares. 


Let all who aresad take heart again ; 
Weare not alone in our hour of pain; 
Our Father stoops from his throne above 
To soothe and quiet us with his love. 
He leaves us not when the storm is high, 
And we have safety, for He is nigh. 
Can it be trouble which He doth share ? 
O rest in peace, for the Lord does care. 
—The Christian, 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

For years past, a dear Friend of Ohio hag 
kindly furnished us with a printed copy of the 
minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting, as they came 
in course; To-day, that of the late annual assem. 
bling came to hand, and was speedily perused, 

Reading the sisterly epistles carries us back 
to a time in our pilgrimage when, in our “first 
love” and innocency, these yearly salutations of 
loving regard for our temporal and eternal well- 
being, were as a “brook by the way ;” refresh- 
ing the soul and comforting the heart. Nowas 
then, that indissoluble bond of union which 
binds together the household of faith in the love 
of God, refreshes the heart with love and fills 
the eyes with tears of joy. 

Baptized together into feelings of unity and 
fellowship with these dear distant Friends, my 
nearest and dearest earthly friend, my wife, asks, 
“Why should we of Philadelphia remain iso 
lated and alone?” and I am made to query 
whether the time has not arrived when corres 
pondence should be renewed with these; and 
join hands in bearing testimony against the de- 
clension which abounds. 

“Tn union there is strength ;” and surely they 
who “speak the same language and mind the 
same things,” may well unite to walk ye 
same rule and come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty “ regression” in principle 
and practice, now rending our once united and 
highly favored Society. 

About the beginning of these troublous times 
which now seem to have reached their flood- 
tide, as we apprehend, John Barclay wrote on 
this wise : 

Tenth Month, 1834. “ As surely as I believe 
the views which we have ever held, to be 
according to Truth, so I believe that many “ 
and down are preparing to acknowledge @ 
embrace them; and that the old fashioned tee 
timonies which are upheld in early Friends 
writings, will come to be admired and sought 
out. O! surely, there is a goodly company 
without our pale, who may even take the places 
and crowns of those (be they who they ma 
within the camp), that desert the cause whi 
once was dear to them, and which they how 
ored; but who now seek to undermine, lay 
waste, and make of none effect; endeavoring 
also to lower the standard, and make it square 
with their own notions and practices. It seems 
to me that the snares and temptations are more 
and more seen through by Friends at large, & 
pecially the lowly, contrite, little ones—the poot 
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of the flock. * * * * IT have had much 
oceasion to notice that though the standing of 
many seems on slippery places and on shifting 

und, and many of understanding may yet 










of their supposed health-giving waters, but also 
fill sundry bottles that she always carried with 
her for the purpose. She professes to like them 
(the waters, I mean); as for me, I am only 


was exhilarating. The whole slope at an angle 
of more than forty-five degrees, was a smooth 
surface of loose, coarse gravel. All we had to 
do was to stick our heels well in, and gravity 
























fall, there is nevertheless a worthy remnant, 
whose hands, though hanging down, I trust will 
not let go their hold of that which they have 
truly handled, and which they know to be their 
only hope, strength and safety. No convulsion 
apparently awaits us—it might be better for us 
if it was so—no, no; the enemy is wiser than 
to foment this: only let us be induced to give up 
the true foundation for another, and he promises 
to so gently and peacefully glide us on it, that 
we shall not know it; except that it shall be 
less rugged and hard to flesh and blood, with- 
out any cross or struggle; and there shall be 
nothing taken from us that we affect to prize, 
such as our customs and traditions, our church 
system, and so forth, nothing shall be disturbed 
of all this; and all the professors, and the world 
too, shall love us the better. 

“ How instructive it is to see that the most emi- 
nently gifted instruments are only really useful, 
while in the Divine hand and ordering; and 
that the Almighty is not bound to work by 
them, but as He sees meet ; and He can raise up 
striplings that no flesh should glory! It is the 
distinguishing feature of this heresy, that it runs 
among the rich and the great, and learned, and 
eloquent, and gifted, and experienced. 

“Q! that all who are not with us would even go 
out from us, and show their true colors; it would 
be more honorable than to be endeavoring to 
insinuate something else among us, which our 
fathers could not, neither can we adopt—nay, 
which we have protested against, and came out 
from, when we became a people.” 

M. Fett. 

Twelfth Month 14th, 1892. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 


(Continued from page 203.) 

To-morrow J go to join aunty at Cafion City, 
80 I seize this opportunity of finishing my Colo- 
rado Springs story before I enter upon new ex- 
periences. ‘To-day the geology class was to have 
gone to Monument Park, but because some one 
wished otherwise, its destination was changed 
to the Garden of the Gods. I felt very sorry 
for this, for my stay is too short to care to do 
anything twice—but there was no help, so I 
went, and of course enjoyed it much more than 
I did before, for we tramped this time, and then, 
too, collected some fairly good specimens. 

We were overtaken by ashower, and asI had 
not even a coat with me, I should have gotten 
very wet but for a large telegraph pole, by the 
electric railway, that I reached just as it began, 
and by standing sideways and keeping strictly 
to leeward, I escaped a drenching; and a few 
stray umbrellas arrived in time to see me in the 
car when it came along. 

The last morning of auntie’s stay I spent with 
her and our cousin, driving through William’s 
Cafion, which is near Manitou. It is formed by 
the erosion of limestone rock, instead of granite, 
as in the Cheyenne cafions, and of course the 


characteristics, as well as the color is very dif- 
ferent. In some places it is too narrow for two 
The mountain raspberries 
frequently tempted us to stop and gather their 


carriages to pass. 


delicious fruit. 


Every time we have gone to Manitou aunty 
has stipulated with the driver to carry us to the 
Various springs, that she might ‘not only drink 


beginning to be able to enjoy that of the soda 
springs—though I really think I should soon 
become extravagantly fond of it—but the iron- 
soda—the very thought of it makes me shudder! 
Some one, and this moment I think it was the 
professor—though I beg his pardon if it was 
not—told me there was only the slightest trace 
of iron in the water, but to bring it up to the re- 
quired disagreeableness to suit the health-seeker, 
a supply of rusty nails is continually kept on 
hand. The posters directing you to the springs 
are so various that you can never feel quite 
sure what you are doing. For instance, a sign 
in large letters shows you the way to Iron 
Springs, and below bids you beware of the one 
on the opposite side of the road. You at once 
look in the other direction, and there you learn 
that the sign you have been reading is a hocus 
and the real springs lie to your right. 
drivers seem to know that it is to their profit to 
patronize the one at the left, for not one of 
them —and we tried several, would turn the 
other way. 




























aunty left, for my time has been wholly taken 
up with excursions and lectures. The next, 
after the one up Pike’s Peak, was to the North 
Cheyenne Cajfion, and was composed of the 
geology and botany classes. We accordingly 





But the 


I have had no opportunity to feel lonely since 


took the cars to the base of Cheyenne, and there 
began our tramp. We had been told to take 
our lunch if we cared to spend the day, so a 
number of us went prepared. We made our way 
to the very head of the cafion, where the beau- 
tiful etream, after tumbling down through a 
gorge, deeply buried in aspen trees, comes out 
into the sun, and then runs down over a smooth 
polished surface of granite, some hundred feet. 
This is called Silver Cascade—for at several 
points upon its otherwise tranquil, downward 
course, it strikes upon projecting ledges of quartz 
that have resisted the eroding power of the 
water — and beautiful fountains spring several 
feet into the air. Not nearly all the party 
reached this point, however, as those not pro- 
vided with lunch were forced to return so as to 
be in time for dinner. We happier mortals 
spread our repast on a stone, under the aspen 
trees, and quenched our thirst from the spark- 
ling mountain stream close by. After dinner 
we were again forced to separate, as the botani- 
cal teacher had a lecture that afternoon at three. 
Most reluctantly we parted, for she longed to 
be with us;—as the geologist who had guided 
us down Pike’s Peak now offered his services to 
conduct us over the divide into Bear Creek 
Cafion, and take us home in safety that way. 
After a long scramble we found ourselves at 
the foot of the divide, and about 1000 feet from 
the top. This was my first experience in going 
steadily up, for any great distance, and our 
pace was accordingly slow. Having once gained 
the ridge, however, the view was superb—giving 
us an unsurpassed view of Cheyenne on one 
hand, with its peaks, domes and cafions, while 
the foot-hills and neighboring mountains about 
Pike’s Peak lay to the north, and the plains 


stretched away, interminably, it seemed, to the 


east. 

We loitered awhile at the top, for we found 
a vein of smoky quartz crystals, and many 
evidences of recent prospectings for gold. When 


satisfied with our collection we began the descent. 
If the coming up was tiresome, the going down 


did the rest. 
grasping at the few stray bushes as we flew 
past, and were at the bottom almost before we 
were aware. Here we took the trail that crosses 
and re-crosses the rushing Bear Creek, amid a 
wild profusion of beautiful flowers, until we 
came to where the giant rocky sides began to 
close in, and the whole scene assumed a grand 
and imposing aspect. 
roundings was rendered more intense by omin- 
ous mutterings of thunder, which made us aware 
of unseen clouds that were following our track. 
I had frequently before expressed my desire to 
be overtaken by a storm among the mountains, 
and I seemed about to have my wish realized. 
We succeeded in reaching a log cabin, pictur- 
esquely placed on the sides of the cafion, before 
the storm broke, and here we took shelter until 
it was past, when we again resumed our jour- 
ney. We had come out past the great yawning 
jaws of the cafion, when we were aware of 
darker and more threatening clouds close fol- 
lowing our course. Our nearest shelter lay a 
mile or so across the plains, in the form of a 
shed we could see. We hurried on. The light- 
ning played all about us, and the thunder 
echoed among the peaks. 
jective point just in time to save a wetting. 
The place we occupied was a one-roomed cabin, 

































as well as how handsome to look at. 


Down we slid, like lightning, 


The wildness of our sur- 


We gained our ob- 


with a hole in the roof, where a stove-pipe had 


once fitted ; two openings, one north and the 
other south, where windows were supposed to 


be, while a door stood open to the east. As the 


storm was from the south-west, we tried to keep 


the dryest corner and imagine the situation ro- 
mantic. We sat upon stones, brought in from 


outside, and ate the small remaining portion of 


lunch, and longed for more. For nearly an 
hour the storm raged; when somewhat abated, 
hunger drove us from our comfortless quarters, 
The clayey fields, which had before been pleas- 


ant to walk upon, were now in the condition 


you can easily imagine, and rendered the lifting 
of our feet no easy matter. When we at length 
reached the electric road, we found the cars 
stopped, owing to the disturbance of the ele- 
ments, and you may guess how happy we were 
The only 
passport to respectability we could claim was 
our hammers and collecting bags. By these 
things alone could we be told from ordinary 
tram ps. 

It was nearly light, when I found myself 
housed, and alas! too late for even a cold lunch, 
so I had to satisfy myself with a hot bath, and 
go supperless to bed. A good night’s sleep, 
however, made me more than ready for the 
next day’s excursion, which had beep planned 
some time before. This last, and by far the 
most thrilling of my mountain exploits, was not 
undertaken by the whole class, but in it I was 
accompanied by only two—the botanical teacher 
and the geologist, who guided us in the other 
excursions. It came about by my making the 
remark, while descending Pike’s Peak, that I 
longed to go somewhere, where no one else had 
ever been, and I was told by the guide that 
he could take me where, out of every hundred 
square feet, probably no ten had ever probably 
been trod upon even by an Indian. I had 
asked that the destination might be somewhere 
about Cheyenne—for from my first seeing it, I 
have continued to think it the most beautiful 
of the range — probably because I was first 
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prejudiced in its favor by H. H. Jackson’s en- 
thusiastic praise. I have said enough already 
to make you understand that Cheyenne is not a 
peak like the giant Pike, but a range in itself, 
full of cafions and water-falls and sparkling 
cascades, many of them almost if not totally 
unexplored. 

Our plan was to ascend the mountain from 
the east, and then passing over its highest peak, 
descend on the southern side, and then circling 
round its base, come circling into the road lead- 
ing back to Colorado Springs. 

It was the brighest of mornings, that on which 
we set out. As we had done so often before, we 
took the cars to the base of Cheyenne, and began 
our ascent along the course of the well con- 
structed carriage road, that winds up the moun- 
tain for many miles. The view we had of the 
plains as they stretched away from the base of 
the slope we were ascending was beautiful and 
striking in the extreme. The side of the moun- 
tain was almost destitute of vegetation, and the 
blazing sun beat upon our exposed heads—the 
rarefied atmosphere making the effect of his 
beams more intense. How we longed for some 
shelter from the heat! All at once, at a bend 
in the road, we caught sight of a great rock 
with its cool shadows stretching across our 
path. Almost with one breath we began quot- 


Secret Societies. 
(Continued from page 206.) 

The abduction and murder of William Mor- 
gan, previously mentioned, was the result of a 
conspiracy embracing residents in not less than 
six counties in New York State, and is proba- 
bly the best known and most fully established 
case of the infliction of Masonic penalties in 
this country. In pronouncing sentence upon 
four who had been found guilty of a conspir- 
acy to abduct Morgan, Judge Throop of the 
Circuit Court of New York, at the court held 
at Canandaigua said: “You have been con- 
victed of a daring, wicked and presumptuous 
crime. * * You have robbed the State of 
a citizen, a citizen of his liberty, a wife of a 
husband, and a family of helpless children of 
the endearments and protecting care of a parent. 
* * It is admitted in this case, and stands 
proven, that Morgan was, by a hypocritical pre- 
tence of friendship and charity, and that too, 
in the imposing shape of pecuniary relief to a 
distressed and poverty bound prisoner, beguiled 
to intrust himself to one of your number, who 
seized him, as soon as a confederate arrived to 
his aid, almost at his prison door, and in the 
night time hurried him into a carriage and for- 
cibly transported him out of the State. * * 
Your conduct has created, in the people of this 


stated that a Royal Arch Mason, in good gtang 
ing, had declared that he would be one of, 
number to put Morgan out of the way; thy 
God looked upou the institution with so mag 
complacency, that He would never punish thoy 
concerned in the disposal of Morgan. After th 
abduction, at a meeting of the Covington 
Barnard said that he was violently assailed teen ¢ 
rebuking those who were concerned in the ah § JU; 
duction of Morgan; that a Knight Templg§ th 
present stated, that if Morgan had revealed th § bad 
secrets of Masonry, and that if his throat hag Mors 
been cut for it, nothing but simple justice had Of 
been done. For denouncing this sentimey § [OU 
Elder Barnard was expelled from the Coving who 
ton Lodge. Major Ganson, who was p was ( 
said that Morgan was not dead, but had beg trial 
put where he would ‘stay put till God ALg ™ th 
mighty would call for him.’ In the town ff {| 
Attica, a Masonic member of the Legislatury Mast 
said ‘that the lives of half a dozen such mena “e8!" 
Morgan, and better, were of no consequence refus 
compared with the suppression of such a book’ § ® & 
A Judge of the Court of Genesee County said that 
that whatever Morgan’s fate might have been, § 8" 
he deserved it.’ A Royal Arch Mason in Ig 

Roy declared ‘that Morgan deserved death, and 

he hoped he had received it.’” (Pages 241 and A 
242.) 
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ing—each inaccurately and in their own way, | section of the country, a strong feeling of virtu-| “In Genesee County, at the February Court ing 
from Isaiah, something about the shadow of a] ous indignation The Court rejoices to witness | of General Sessions, Dr. 8. S. Butler was ap. 


rock in a dry and weary land—the exact words 
did not matter, but we felt ourselves for once 
in perfect sympathy with the prophet, for we 
knew he too must sometime have been tramping 
in the burning sun and come upon a great rock 
that gave him kindly shelter from the heat. 

We went on much refreshed. The road now 
taking us round the northern flank of the 
mountain, where we looked down upon foot- 
hills rather than plains. Eighteen years ago 
this carriage road was constructed, and it was 
interesting to note, as we went along, that it 
followed almost without the slightest variation, 
the Indian trail. Though engineers laid out the 
road, and with the aid of all modern contriv- 
ances, yet they could not improve upon the 
course selected by these children of nature, 
whose instincts seem often to serve them as 
well as the reasoning faculties of their more 
civilized brethren. 

At last we reached the terminus of the road. 
At this point a sign nailed to a tree warned us 
of our approach to the habitations of men. 
“Wade City,” said the sign, and we at once 
looked about for this important place. Two log 
cabins and three tents were all we could find. 
The genius of the place and the one for whom 
it is named, soon made his appearance. He 
was of course heartily glad to see us, and made 
usat once welcome to his whole premises. There 
was nothing he would not gladly have done 
for us. This old man considers himself, and he 
is not wholly wrong in his estimate, a very im- 
portant person, for he has lived in these moun- 
tains twenty years or more, and knows as much 
about them as any man in the vicinity, no 
doubt. He used to “ pack” up Pike’s Peak, in 
the good old days before the railway was com- 
pleted. This is all past now, and he seems to 
live upon the remembrance of his former im- 
portance. 


it, to be made sure that a citizen’s person can- 
not be invaded by lawless violence without its 
being felt by every individual in the commu- 
nity. * * But this is not all; your offence 
was not the result of passion suddenly excited 
nor the deed of one individual. It was precon- 
certed, deliberated upon, and carried into effect 
by the dictates of the secret councils and con- 
clave of many actors. It takes its deepest hues 
of guilt from a conspiracy ; a crime most dreaded 
from the depravity of heart it evinces, the power 
for unlawful purposes which it combines, and 
from its ability to defy the law, and its ultimate 
danger to the public peace. Thence it is that 
the crime is considered full when the wicked 
purpose is proved to have been formed; and 
the subsequent carrying into effect the object of 
the conspiracy, does not in the eye of the law, 
elevate the degree of the crime.” (Life of Thur- 
low Weed, vol. i., p. 236.) 

The following quotations, from the “ Autobi- 
ography of Weed ” in his account of the Morgan 
affair and the efforts to punish the guilty parties, 
clearly show in what light many regard the 
Masonic obligations : 

“Soon after the Canandaigua trial, the inves- 
tigating committee re-assembled at Lewiston and 
resumed their labors. Simultaneously, a large 
number of Masons, several of whom were armed, 
assembled at Lewiston and in an excited man- 
ner uttered violent threats against the members 
of our committee, rushing into the room, extin- 
guishing the lights, and showering epithets upon 
those who were engaged in the investigation, the 
object being clearly to bring on a personal and 
physical conflict ; but our committees, composed 
of such men as Bates Cook, Samuel Works, and 
their associates, remained calm, but firm, suffer- 
ing nothing to divert them from their purpose. 
The District Attorney of the county, a very 
zealous and excited Mason, maintained that the 
committee had no right to come into his county 
for the investigation of criminal matters.” (P. 
243.) 

“ Barnard (David Barnard), a Baptist cler- 
gyman of high character and previously un- 
questioned veracity, in renouncing Masonry, 


pointed foreman. He was a Knight Templar 
and two-thirds of the jurors were Masons. To Ye 
one of the jurymen, also a Templar, Dr. Butler § 4 
said, ‘We have a majority of jurors, and our ¥# 
friends must not be indicted.’ This was the fint § {rs 
direct evidence that Masonry was endeavori The 
to obstruct the course of justice ; and this il 
to an investigation, which disclosed the facts J 8 
that the Sheriffs of all the counties of thein § &* 
fected district were Masons; that, under the law § ™™ 
of our State, grand jurors were then selected § ¥" 
and summoned by the Sheriffs of counties, and p ‘he 
the further fact that on previous grand juries inf °° 
these counties a majority of Masons had been W 
summoned, and hence the impossibility up to | % 
that time of obtaining indictments against the the 
real perpetrators of the outrage in Genesee, fac 
Monroe, Orleans, Niagara or Erie. In Ontario, the 
Joseph Garlinghouse, although a Mason, Sherif } ™ 
of that county, regarded his duty to the State ¢ ™ 
and to the laws as paramountto all other duties § © 
He summoned jurors wholly irrespective of other § * 
considerations.” (Pages 247 and 248.) * * th 
“The difficulties in obtaining indictments ct 
were not lessened. Suspected persons disap } ? 
peared. Witnesses were spirited away. Othen § 
brought before grand juries refused to testify on 
the ground that they could not do so with 9 P 
out criminating themselves. Hiram B. Hop § ” 
kins, a Mason, and one of Sheriff Bruce’s dept 
ties, stated that he had directions in summoning 
jurors to select at least three-fourths Masons 
At the April session of the Niagara County 
Court, one of the grand jurors was afterwards 
himself indicted as an actor in the conspiracy. 
It was before that jury that an ineffectual effort 
was made to indict Bruce, Sheriff of the county. 
One witness was excused from giving testimony 
because he was a poor man, and said that if he 
should tell what he knew it would ruin him. 4 
witness testified that a respectable man working 
with him upon the Welland Canal in Can 
informed him that Morgan had been taken @ 
Fort Niagara in the night, put into the fort and 
detained there three or four days; that whet 
the Masons in Canada refused to take bit, 
Morgan’s throat had been cut, aud that his body, 



























































































































(To be continued.) 
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Let not him who prays, suffer his tongue to 
outstrip his heart, nor presume to carry a mes- 
sage to the throne of grace, while that stays 
behind.—South. 
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tied to a rope and stone, had been thrown into 
the lake. This witness had promised not to 
reveal the name of his informant, but a juror 
jnsisted that the name should be given. A 
large majority of the jurors present, however, 
sustained the witness, and he was allowed to 
retire without answering the question. Thir- 
teen of the witnesses examined before that grand 
jury, were subsequently indicted, three of whom 
on the testimony of Bruce were shown to have 
had a criminal agency in the abduction of 
Morgan.” (Pages 253-254.) 

Of the trial at a special circuit in Niagara 
County, of Ezekiel Jewett, an ex-army officer, 
who had charge of Fort Niagara while Morgan 
was confined there Thurlow Weed says: “This 
trial lasted nearly six days. Though resulting 
in the acquittal of the defendant, it went very 
far in the public estimation to implicate the 
Masonic fraternity, so many of whom, in their 
desire to save a brother from punishment, either 
refused to answer questions or answered them 
so evasively as to create a general impression 
that they had committed perjury.” (Autobi- 
ography, pages 283 and 284.) 


South Australia. 
A correspondent of the Christian Advocate, 
from New Zealand, furnishes it with the follow- 
ing interesting account of South Australia. 


—a very low average. The hydraulic system 
of nature requires help. This is done by means 
of artesian wells, some of which supply vast 
underground reservoirs holding from 1,000,000 
gallons upward. By means of diamond drills 
water is bored for a depth of 3,000 feet or more. 
Some of these drills are said to have bored 
through a depth of from forty to one hundred 
feet in one day. There are now two hundred or 
more government wells yielding 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily, besides government tanks in 
the country districts. It is claimed for South 
Australian climate that it is healthy in spite of 
the heat. Halfa century of experience shows 
an average death rate of only thirteen .per thou- 
sand—about one-third less than that of England. 

“The leading exports from South Australia 
are copper, wool and wheat. The wool export 
amounts to about $6,000,000 in value, and there 
are usually some 2,000,000 acres sown in wheat. 
This colony is a wonder to her neighbors in her 
ability to make a small average crop to pay. 
For ten years the average yield of wheat has 
only amounted to six and a-half bushels to the 
acre. The secret seems to be in very large 
farms, the best machinery and other appliances 
for culture and harvesting, and in the fine qual- 
ity of the grain, which always commands the 
highest market price. 

“The Australian railroads, with insignificant 
exceptions, are built and run by government. 
Hence, competing lines tooting for passengers 
and freight are unknown here. A good deal 
of the public debt of these colonies has been 
incurred in the construction of railroads, which 
are held as an asset—a fact which is too often 
overlooked when colonial public debts are under 
discussion. There are now 12,000 miles of rail- 
road in Australasia, of which 667 miles only 
are iv private hands. Australians regard these 
railroads as public property, to be used for the 
benefit of the public, and not for private advan- 
tage. It would be easy to get rid of a large 
part of the public debt by selling the railroads 
and using the money in that way ; but any man 
who seriously proposed this would be laughed 
or hissed to scorn.” 


does he make those lines of holes spiral? Be- 
cause his hard little head is level, and he 
knows that if he bores in a straight line he will 
weaken the bark ; and he knows, too, that if he 
does not distribute his hoard evenly the bark is 
liable to break and fall from excess of weight. 

The butcher bird is simply a cold-blooded, 
bloody butcher. His favorite meat is the Cali- 
fornia chameleon, a sort of gray little lizard 
that darts up and down and around everywhere, 
and is as harmless as a dove. 

The butcher will take this chameleon, bore a 

hole in the back of his head and hang him up 
on the thorns of prune, pear or apricot trees by 
hundreds. 
- When I first settled down here and began 
planting, I was greatly annoyed at seeing two 
of these little chameleons hanging in a newly 
planted pear tree one morning, and reproved 
my men for their cruelty. And they themselves 
did not know at the time how the little crea- 
tures came to be suspended there. But, finally, 
we began to see them dangling from the barbs 
of the wire fence; and then we understood that 
it was the work of the curious and most cunning 
butcher-bird.—J. Miller in The Independent. 

Longevity of Trees.—The longevity of trees is 
much influenced by climate. The same trees 
which will in England live for a thousand 
years, would not live three hundred years in 
the climate of America. The English oak lives 
in England for many centuries; experience in 
America shows that they pass their prime at 
one hundred years. The English oak, planted 
by John Bartram in his famous garden, has 
been dead these twenty years. It is the same 
with the European chestnut. When introduced 
into America their lives are comparatively 
short, while instances are known of chestnuts 
in England which are of great age. One par- 
ticularly, at the seat of the Earl of Ducie, in 
Gloucestershire, which is still in good health, 
was known to be a very large tree in the reign 
of King Stephen—that is to say, in the year 
1135. The chestnut tree, by the way, although 
classed as a native of Great Britain, appears to 
have been brought there by the Romans when 
they occupied that portion of their conquered 
territory. Its name implies its original place 
of growth. Both the Latins and Greeks called 
it Castanea; and it came into England subse- 
quently with the French name of castaigne ; 
and in the fifth century the English form of 
the name was chesten-nut, from which to chest- 
nut is very apparent. The chestnut of America 

























































“South Australia began to be settled in the 
year 1826. Adelaide, which for beauty of sit- 
uation bears the palm among Australian cities, 
was chosen as the site for the capital from the 
first, and the choice has never been regretted. 
The gum tree still stands under which, in that 
year, was issued a proclamation establishing the 
government in the presence of 200 people. The 
entire population of the embryo colony was then 
under 500. The first few years of settlement 
witnessed a good deal of hardship. In 1842 
there were only 2,500 acres in cultivation, but 
soon after this the colony began to forge ahead. 
What the discovery of gold was to Victoria, and 
silver to New South Wales, and tin to Tasmania, 
the finding of copper was to this colony. This 
fact will be differently interpreted according to 
the views held upon Divine providence. To my 
mind “the hand of God in history” is nowhere 
more plainly to be seen than in the history of 
colonization. As parents provide for children 
as yet unborn, or as a mother will get warm 
things ready for approaching winter before the 
children have in any way thought of its ap- 
proach, so our Father was thinking of us, and 
preparing these lands for our settlement, before 
Adam and Eve walked the garden. These 
precious metals were quietly stored up ages ago 
in readiness for the time of need. In 1845 the 
famous Burra-Burra copper mine was “ accident- 
ally” discovered. In the first three years of 
working this mine yielded 10,000 tons of pure 
copper, but this mine has since been eclipsed 
y the discovery of others still richer. The 
total value of the copper exported from this 
colony amounts to more than $100,000,000. 

“As South Australia extends from the twelfth 
to the thirty-eighth parallels of south latitude, 
it embraces many varieties of climate. The 
part of the colony which is settled has a climate 
resembling that of Italy. In the three hottest 
months the thermometer sometimes registers one 
hundred degrees in the shade. There are oc- 
casional and very slight frosts in the winter. 
The atmosphere is remarkably dry. During 
the year 1866 the rainfall was only fourteen 
inches, but the average is about twenty inches 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Some Californian Birds.—We have a little 
woodpecker here which shows even more than 
human foresight and knowledge in preparing 
his winter’s food. This bird runs a spiral line 
of holes up and around a pine or oak tree— 
dozens and dozens of spiral lines, in fact—each 
hole large enough to receive the tip end of an|is, of course, indigenous, and differs from the 
acorn ; and here the busy little fellow and his! chestnut of the Old World in having the nuts 
co-operative society drive in bushels and bush- | smaller, the branches of the tree more diffuse, 
els of acorns point first. And they drive them | the twigs more slender, the leaves thinner and 
if so tight and fast that it is hard work to dig} less serrate; and is, in consequence, ranked as 
one out, even with the point of a knife. a distinct species. In this respect it comes very 

Nothing remarkable or superior in this to| close to the chestnut of Asia, known now in cul- 
other woodpeckers you say? But hold on a| tivation as the Japan chestnut. The two as- 
moment. The marvel is they do not eat these |similate much closer than does the American 
acorns. They simply drive them in, point first, | chestnut and the chestnut of the Old Word. 
leaving the large and soft end exposed to the 
sun and rain, and then sit by and wait for Items. 


months for the results. Meantime the large Energy.—The Southern Letter, published at the 
end of the acorn so exposed sours or ferments, | southern Normal School, Tuskegee, Alabama, says 
and then a moth lays an egg there; this egg| that a young colored man by the name of Julius 
finally becomes a worm or grub, and grows to | Caesar Alexander, is now at that school, who walked 
almost fill the shell, feeding on the decaying | 175 miles, carrying all his effects in a small sack. 
acorn ; and finally, when plump and fat as a The entire trip was made for twenty cents, paid 
pig, the woodpecker kills and eats him; throw- a The een — ee — him 
ing down the empty acorn shell at the roots of | (0°° 2¢ ‘ocging, when they found he was el 


t ; to school. He is twenty-three years of age, an 
the tree and leaving the hole empty, which has | 4, already taught school several years; but says 


cost him many a hard knock, to be used again | his people want better teachers, and he must fit 
and again for many generations. And why’ himself for better work, — 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates. — Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes died at his home in Fremont, Ohio, on the 
night of the 17th instant, of neuralgia of the heart. 

The funeral of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes 
took place in Fremont, Ohio, on the afternoon of the 
20th. In the morning the body was viewed by hun- 
dreds of people in the house at Spiegel Grove. Simple 
services were held in the afternoon, and then the re- 
mains were borne to Oakwood Cemetery, where the 
interment took place. There was an imposing mili- 
tary and civic procession from the house to the ceme- 
tery. Among those present were President-elect 
Cleveland and members of President Harrison’s cabi- 
net. 

L. Q. C. Lamar, ex-Confederate General, ex-Con- 
gressman, ex-United States Senator from Mississippi, 
Secretary of the Interior in President Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, and Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, died in Macon, Georgia, on the night 
of the 23rd instant. 

y On the 19th instant, Judge R. R. Nelson, of the 
, United States District Court, at Duluth, declared that 
the Chinese Exclusion act is unconstitutional. The 
case was brought before him on habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in the arrest of A. Yuk, a Chinaman of seven 

years’ residence in the United States. 

Judge Landis, in the Blair County, Pa, Court, has 
decided that a mechanics’ lien ceases to exist with the 
building, and there can be no continuance of the lien 
if the building is no longer there. In the case in ques- 
tion the building was burned down. 

The wheat crop of Texas is expected to be a large 
one. 

Ten inches of snow fell on the 20th instant, through- 
out Mississippi, and the temperature at Aberdeen fell 
to 5} degrees below zero. 

A passenger train collided with a freight at Alton 
Junction, Llinois, on the 21st instant, owing to an 
open switch. The wreck took fire, and while a large 
crowd was watching the spectacle an oil tank ex- 
ploded, and flaming oil was thrown in all directions. 
Many of the spectators were covered with the burn- 
ing fluid. Nine persons were killed outright and over 
a hundred injured and burned. Twenty-one persons 
have died up to date, and sixteen of the injured are 
not expected to recover. 

Deaths in this city last week were 472, being 26 less 
than the previous week, and 52 less than the corres- 
ponding week last year. Of the foregoing, 246 were 
males and 226 females ; 76 died of pneumonia; 55 of 
consumption ; 37 of disease of the heart ; 34 of diph- 
theria; 19 of old age; 18 of bronchitis; 17 of apo- 
plexy; 17 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation of the 
brain; 14 0f convulsions; 14 of cancer; 13 of scarlet 
fever ; 11 of congestion of the lungs, and 10 of Bright’s 
disease. . 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 1133 a 114; 
currency, 6’s, 106 a 116. 

Coron was quiet, but 4c. higher on a basis of 10c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frrep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $18.00 a 18.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 17.50. 

FLouR.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.60; do. do., straight, $3.60 a 
$3.90 ; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.35; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.60; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.25; do., patent 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $3.30 a 3.35 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was quiet but firm at 

$1.75 a 1.85 per 100 pounds for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 774 a 77% cts, 

No. 2 mixed corn, 524 a 53 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 41} a 425 cts. 

Breer CattLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 53c. ; 
medium, 5 a 5}c ; common, 44 a 43c.; culls, 3} a 4}c.; 
fat cows, 2} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 6 a 6}¢.; good, 53 a 
5}; medium, 5 a 5}c.; common, 4} a 4$c.; culls, 24 a 
4c.; lambs, 5 a 7}c. 

Hocs.—Extra Chicago, lic.; other Western, 10} a 
103c. 

ForE1Gn.—James Francis Egan, convicted ten years 
ago of complicity in an Irish dynamite plot and sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude, was released on 
the 21st inst. by order of Home Secretary Asquith. It 
is thought in Dublin that this action of the Govern- 
ment is but a prelude to further clemency toward the 
Irishmen convicted of participation in alleged dyna- 
mite conspiracies. 

A crusade against profanity in public places is being 


carried on with great vigor in a number of English 
towns. 

The English papers report more coroner’s inquests 
on deaths by starvation than London has known before 
for years. There were four on one day of last week, 
but all apprehensions of disorder among the unem- 
ployed, so freely indulged in at the beginning of winter, 
are falsified. The East End is quieter than usual, 
and the street agitators accustomed to hold meetings 
at Tower Hill have been unable for the first time 
to secure listeners in any numbers. Missionaries 
and agents of charities working down there tell the 
most heartrending stories of widespread suffering, in- 
tensified as it has been by the unusual severity of the 
weather, but its effect seems rather to benumb than to 
stir to revolt or public protest. Of all the projected 
mass meetings in Trafalgar Square, of which we heard 
so much a couple of months back, nothing whatever 
is said now. The submerged tenth are strugyling with 
starvation in silence. 

Ex-King Milan of Servia, has became reconciled to 
Queen Natalie, from whom he was divorced several 
years ago. The separation and reconciliation are both 
believed to have been the result of political considera 
tions. 

The chief news from Paris is the Panama Canal 
scandal, of which the reading public have already 
had a surfeit. The sensational speech of Barboux in 
defence of DeLesseps, the arrest of Dr. Cornelius 
Herz and the confounding of Clemenceau, have been 
the most remarkable occurrences of the week. De 
Lesseps’ defence appears to be simply an appeal to 
sentiment on the grounds of former great services. 
Barboux is to speak two days more, but the con- 
viction of a few of the conspirators now seems in- 
evitable. 

Dr. Herz, the most singular character dragged into 
this tragedy, is under arrest, but is alleged to be too 
ill to be removed. One day he writes that he is about 
to come of his own accord to France to vindicate his 
honor ; the next he engages the shrewdest and greatest 
of British lawyers to prevent, if possible, his extradi- 
tion. He is, however, now in a fair way to be brought 
before the bar of French justice, and when that occurs 
we are likely to know either more or less of what 
now appears the inextricable confusion of the Panama 
scandal. 

A despatch from Berlin dated First Month 23rd, 
says :—The cholera in the Neitleben Lunatic Asylum, 
at Halle, grows worse in type and more destructive. 
A number of those stricken with the disease have died 
within a few hours afterwards. The total number of 
cases. since the beginning of the outbreak is 84, of 
which 38 have already proved fatal. 

A despatch from the same city of the 18th, says :— 
“The cold throughout Europe continues intense. In 
this city the cold is very severe, being 23 degrees 
Reaumur. There is great suffering and a large fatality 
among the poor, owing partly to the cold and partly 
to acute destitution among the laboring class. The 
bodies of three persons who had been frozen to death 
were found in the streets to-day, and numerous in- 
stances are reported of people being frost-bitten. 

“ Horrible stories come from the remoter regions of 
Europe, and especially the Balkans, of death and 
suffering caused by the severity of the winter. In 
Servia the wolves have abandoned the forests and 
prowl about the towns and villages in search of prey. 
A young girl was devoured by wolves in the suburbs 
of Belgrade, and the animals, made fiercer than ever 
by hunger, have actually appeared in the streets of 
the city. 

“In Montenegro wolves have attempted to enter the 
sheepfolds, refusing to retreat when fired upon by the 
peasantry. Despatches from Russia state that there 
is great suffering in the provinces where famine pre- 
vailed last year, the people having been too much 
weakened by their former sufferings to make sufficient 
provision of food and fuel for the winter. 

“In Russia also, the wild animals, made desperate 
by hunger and cold, have invaded the villages and 
devoured both human beings and domestic animals.” 

Sixty persons have been frozen to death in Russian 
Poland in the last week. One day the thermometer 
fell to 61 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

In Venice the lagoons are frozen and the canals are 
filling with ice and snow. Provisions are at a pre- 
mium. The thermometer shows 16 degrees below zero, 
centigrade. In Genoa the thermometer stands 20 de- 
grees below zero, centigrade ; in Vicenza, 24 degrees; 
in Padua, 31 degrees. 

The Japanese Government, a dispatch from Van- 
couver says, intends to prohibit sealing by foreigners 
within the international limit of the Japanese coast. 
















































































































































The value of the seals taken by foreign vessels dur 
the past year is estimated at $810,000. Japanese gaj 
ors only got seals valued at $26,000 in the same period, 
The two sealing companies now in Japan brought prey 
sure on the Government. 

Cotton spinning mills have been introduced injy 
Japan. 

A dispatch from Tegucigalpa, Honduras, says tha 
that Republic has granted a charter to the Louisiang 
State Lottery, which, in return for certain valuable 
concessions, including exemption from taxation and 
duties and the right to lay a cable and establish g 
steamship line, is to pay Honduras $1,000,000 in Ameri- 
can gold coin, and a percentage of from one to three 
per cent. on the value of all tickets sold by the com. 


pany. 





NOTICES. 


FrIENDs’ SeLtect Scnoot.— The next term yill 
begin First Month 30th, 1893. There are vacancies 
only in the Primary Departments. For information 
apply to J. HENRY Bart ert, Sup't, 

140 N. Sixteenth St, 


WantEp—A Friend desirous of employment, would 
accept a situation at writing, serving, or other light 
employment. 

Address “ A,” Office of THE FRrenp, 
116 N. Fourth Street, Phil’a, 


Erratum.—In the “Extracts from the Diary of 
Louis Taber,” on page 197 of “ Tue Frrenv” of First 
Month 14th, it is said, “ Dined with Sarah Knowles.” 
This, it is believed, should have read, “ Dined with 
Sarah W. Moore,” and that the name has been aec- 
cidentally changed probably through some mistake in 
copying. 





MARRIED, First Month 19th, 1893, at Friends 

Meeting-house, West Chester, Pa., HENRY TATNALL 
Brown, of Philadelphia, son of Robert P. and Mary 
R. Brown (the latter deceased), and MAry Scarrsr- 
GooD, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Scattergood, 
late of West Chester, Pa. 
, Twelfth Month 14th, 1892, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, near Spring River, Cherokee County, Kan- 
sas, NATHAN P. Sran ey, of Springville, Linn Oo, 
Iowa, son of Jesse and Elizabeth M. Stanley to Mary 
ALIcE SHAW, of Spring River, Kansas, daughter of 
Elwood and Gaynor P. Burgess. 








DIED, on 28th of Twelfth Month 1892, near Smyrna, 
New York, Bensamin R. KNow es, son of Joseph 
and Katie Knowles, in the tenth year of his age. He 
was sick for a considerable time, and lay on his back | 
for eleven weeks without a complaining word, but 
dropped many weighty expressions. His mind was 
clear and bright tothe last. The day before his death, 
he asked his mother if they thought he could live 
long. She said to him, if he did not, he would goto 
his father and sisters (who were deceased). He re | 
plied, “‘ Yes, I know that.” 

——, First Month 10th, 1893, at his home, near 
Siloam Springs, Benton County, Arkansas, Lous 
GrorGe, son of Aden and Isabel George, aged thirly- 
nine years, one month and twenty-six days. Louis 
George was always faithful in the attendance of our | 
meetings; zealous for the Truth, and a firm believer 
in the doctrines and principles of the Society, He 
bore his last sickness with great patience and we 
humbly trust and believe he is now an inhabitant od 
one of those blessed mansions prepared for those who 
love the Lord. ; 

——, Twelfth Month 18th, 1892, Jennre Txst, wilt 
of William Test, at her residence, near ‘Springville 
Iowa, aged nearly thirty-three years. She had a long 
and tedious illness, in which she was very patient; 
hardly a murmur or complaint ever passed her lips 
but she often expressed her regret that she was ® 
much trouble to those that waited on her. She was of 
a kind, loving nature, and always willing to sacrifice 
her own comfort for that of others She often et 
pressed a desire to recover if it was the Master’s will 
but said she wanted to feel that his will might be dom 
and not hers. She encouraged those about her to do 
right and meet her in heaven. She became entirely 
resigned and willing to go, and prayed at times tok 
released. We believe that she was permitted to ene 
one of those heavenly mansions which the dear Saviout 
has gone to prepare for all those who love his appett 
ing. She was a member of Springville M 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 
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